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Our  land  is  broad,  our  land  is  free  — 
Oh,  Canada's  the  land  for  me! 
But,  this  we  claim,  dear  land,  for  thee: 
A  deeper,  stronger  unity. 

Some  live  by  sea,  and  some  inland  — 
Our  needs  are  varied,  understand! 
But,  live  we  East,  or  live  we  West, 
Each  seeks  for  home  whateer  is  best; 
But,  this  we  claim,  dear  land,  for  thee: 
A  deeper,  stronger  unity. 

Our  languages  they  differ  too, 
And  creeds  are  many  —  that  is  true; 
These  very  differences  but  stand 
To  show  the  greatness  of  our  land; 
But,  this  we  claim,  dear  land,  for  thee: 
A  deeper,  stronger  unity. 

Let  unity  be  greater  far 

Then  alien  hands  can  ever  mar; 

For  only  thus  can  we  be  great  — 

"In  unity  is  strength"  of  State; 

So,  this  we  claim,  dear  land,  for  thee: 

A  deeper,  stronger,  unity. 
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SILHOUETTES    OF    THE     FOREST 

WILL  MAKE  A  DELIGHTFUL  SOUVENIR  FOR  VISITING 
TOURISTS  AND  A  WELCOME  GIFT  TO  AWAY-FROM-HOME 
NEW  BRUNSWICKERS,  EVEN  AT  CHRISTMAS.  ^THE  POEMS 
WERE  WRITTEN  BY  A  NEW  BRUNSWICK  LADY  WHEN 
SPENDING  A  SUMMER,  ALONE,  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  HER 
NATIVE  PROVINCE. 


Jhe  Bir^h 


I,  too,  worship  at  her  shrine, 
With  tangy  spruce  and  sturdy  pine; 
Poplars  peeping  o'er  the  brook 
Copying  well  her  chaste,  white  look; 
Over  all  she  casts  her  sheen  — 
White  Birch  seems  the  forest  queen. 


Did  the  fairies  weave  your  bark 
To  lighten  up  the  forest  dark? 
Why  have  you  such  dainty  grace  — 
Makes  the  woods  a  glamorous  place? 
Whisper  answer  in  the  breeze  .... 
'7'm  the  sweetheart  of  the  trees." 
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Jfhe  Gall 


I  know  a  wood  where  the  elfin  trees  call, 

Their  Pan  keeps  piping  his  lay: 

"Come  out  all  poor  mortals,  the  trees  are  but 
waiting 

To  kiss  all  your  sorrows  away!" 
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Jhe  forest 


Green  magic  in  the  carpet! 

Green  magic  in  the  walls! 
And  sometimes  there  seem  voices 

That  send  out  magic  calls. 


I  thought  that  trees  were  silent; 

But  —  no,  they  speak  so  plain 
I  know  that  some  day  in  my  heart 

The  flowers  will  bloom  again. 

Some  never  hear  the  "voices," 
Because  these  make  no  sound; 

But  oft  in  the  deepest  silence 
We  hear  most,  I  have  found. 
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J%get-Jtfe-jyoti 


When  God  had  finished  His  forest 

He  smiled  on  his  trees  so  fair 

And  whispered,  "I'm  leaving  forget-me-nots,' 

And  planted  the  bunch-berries  there. 
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Why  the 
$|pen$  fju$tle 


Rustle!  Rustle  —  tree- tops  fine! 
Aspens,  trembling  all  the  time! 
Since  you  look  toward  the  top 
I  should  think  youi  fear  would  stop. 

"No,  my  dear,  more  careful  glance 
Show  not  fear  —  with  joy  I  dance, 
So  that  bits  of  lovely  blue 
From  God's  sky  peep  down  to  you. 
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f  he  Jine 


O  little  needles  of  the  pine, 
That  grow  so  still  and  green  and  fine! 
Do  you  not  worry  —  want  to  know? 
Be  sure  of  future  needs  to  grow? 
Though  outward  calm  do  inward  strive, 
And  fret  and  push  to  keep  alive? 
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'My  very  stillness  makes  me  strong  — 
I  do  not  jostle  with  the  throng, 
The  air  holds  everything  I  need, 
I  live  in  it  and  take  no  heed; 
And  you  have  'air'  as  close  as  mine; 
God's  love,  like  air,  doth  you  entwine 

Just  live  in  it, 

And  know." 


0  little  needles  of  the  pine 

Keep  whispering  on  of  love  divine! 
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A  sofa,  rich  and  rare, 
I  found  —  beyond  compare; 
Was  by  a  brooklet's  brink 
Where  birdies  stopped  to  drink. 

I  never  saw  such  goods  as  covered  it, 

Not  e'en  on  richest  chancel,  chair  or  throne; 

If  I  could  find  the  factory  whence  it  came, 
To  all  my  friends  I'd  gladly  make  it  known, 

And  then  the  kings,  wise-men,  artistic,  great, 

Would  honor  much  the  one  who  did  create. 

But,  it  was  just  a  little  crooked  log 

Covered  with  God's  velvet,  hid  in  quiet  nook 

Seems  strange  such  lovely  things  are  tucked 

away 

By  tinkling  brook  where  none  doth  ever  look; 

Green,  living  moss,  upholstered  that  "sofa,''  so 

How  it  was  made  no  human  one  can  know. 
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^he  Lament  of  a 
Wild  pouoep 

Never  a  child  has  e'er  come  my  way, 
Far  to  this  lone  forest  nook; 

No  human  footstep  my  way  ever  trod, 
Only  the  trees  ever  look. 


A  miracle  blossom  of  pattern  divine, 

Blooming  my  sweet  life  unseen; 
Surely  God  has  forgotten  he  placed  me  just 
here  — 

I'm  lost  in  the  big  forest  green. 

Why  was  I  made  so  beautiful,  when 

No  one  e'er  sees  or  shall  care! 
Sweet  is  my  perfume  —  sweet,  oh  so  sweet! 

But  it  passes,  just  into  the  air. 

Oh,  to  have  lived  unseen,  then  to  die! 

Far  better  I'd  never  been  born  — 
Perhaps,  oh  perhaps,  in  the  little  time  left  me 

Someone  may  come  at   the  night-time  or 
morn! 
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The     B 


unchy 


Please  come  with  me  to  Tree-town, 
To  Mrs.  Spruce  bow  low  — 

I'm  almost  sure  she  still  wears  hoops, 
Like  dames  of  long  ago. 

I  love  these  bunchy  ladies 

Who  keep  their  skirts  outspread, 

As  though  to  mother  shy  children, 
Or  wee  sleepy-head. 
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It's  nice  there  are  some  old-fashioned  folk 

Who  live  in  Forest-town, 
Who  still  wear  skirts  with  flounces. 

And  long  and  ample  gown. 

They  set  such  good  example, 

So  modest  do  they  grow  — 
Not  showing  scarce  an  ankle, 

With  dresses  clean  to  toe. 

I'm  sure  if  there  are  Mothers 
Mongst  trees  we've  ever  seen, 

Must  be  these  bunchy  ladies 
In  changeless  evergreen. 
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Je  Gome: 


0  little  wild  flower,  I  tucked  you  away! 
I,  the  kind  maker  of  flowers, 

And  mine  the  dear  hands  that  fondle  unseen 
Through  long,  silent,  sweet,  summer  hours- 

1  have  my  secrets,  you're  one  of  them,  dear  — 

For  my  own  special  joy  and  delight; 
Kept  from  the  dust,  grown  sweet  in  the  silence, 
Living  for  Me  in  the  day  and  the  night. 

I,  smiling,  look  at  thee,  My  eyes  alone, 

For  /  walk  here,  seeing,  unseen; 
Grow,  little  wild-flower,  together  we  live  here 

Way  off  in  the  cool  forest  green! 
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I  think  that  God  oft  walketh 
In  forest  paths  so  dim; 

Deep  in  the  silent  places 

We  may  take  walk  with  Him. 
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AN  ADA  is  one  of  the  best  treed  countries 
in  the  world.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
And  it  has,  probably,  a  greater  variety 
and  a  greater  beauty  to  its  trees  than 
has  most  countries.  Wherever  there 
is  an  abundance  of  trees  one  cannot  but  find  beauty, 
and  undoubtedly,  New  Brunswick  owes  much  of  its 
beauty  to  its  trees.  Vacationists  are,  more  and 
more,  realizing  this.  Canadians,  themselves,  are 
every  year  becoming  more  tree  conscious. 

Naturally,  trees  are  New  Brunswick's  greatest  com- 
mercial asset.  In  bygone  days  it  was  customary  for 
New  Brunswickers  to  think  of  their  trees  largely  in 
terms  of  "lumber."  But  now  this  has  changed. 
These  still-inhabitants  provide  us  —  and  help  to 
provide  other  parts  of  the  world  —  with  shelter,  heat, 
furniture,  books,  newspapers,  vehicles  of  transporta- 
tion, essentials  for  safeguarding  our  own  country  and 
the  world,  clothes,  decorate  our  walls,  upholster  fur- 
niture, enter  medicines,  and  supply  scores  of  other 
needs  —  every  year  the  list  increasing.  So,  humanity 
cannot  do  without  trees,  even  for  material  necessities 
and  commercial  purposes  —  and  it  is  hoped  that  New 
Brunswick  in  the  postwar  years  will  come  into  her 
own,  not  only  as  a  wood-producing  country  but  as  a 
wood-manufacturing  country,  and  so  provide  abund- 
ant work,  and  wealth,  at  least  for  her  own  sons  and 
daughters.    And  —  why  not? 
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Have  I  not  already  said  that  trees  provide  much 
of  New  Brunswick's  beauty:  streets  and  roads  bor- 
dered in  graceful,  drooping  elms  —  veritable  arcades 
of  beauty;  roads  and  streets  with  bordering  maples 
whose  every  leaf  is  a  combination  of  artistic  contours 
patterned  by  that  great  unseen  artist  so  unlimited  in 
His  designs  and  variety  of  artistry  that,  although  this 
one  Province  alone  possesses  millions  of  trees  with 
multitudinous  billions  of  leaves,  yet  there  are  no  two 
exactly  alike  (a  fact).  And,  almost  everywhere  we 
turn  are  these  sturdy,  staunch,  reliable  spruce  and  fir 
trees,  each  in  its  own  inimitable  shade  of  green, 
reminding  one  so  much  of  mankind's  "common 
folks"  —  not  only  because  of  their  numerical  pre- 
dominance over  other  trees;  but  because  (like  the 
ordinary  folks  of  our  land)  we  rely  on  them  for  the 
fundamentals.  But  what  would  a  stretch  of  ever- 
greens be  without  —  embedded  in  that  cool,  deep 
green  pack;  a  gleaming  white  birch  —  the  forest 
lady!  Or,  without,  the  feathery,  lacey,  dainty  juni- 
per! Yes,  indeed  —  the  very  variety  of  New  Bruns- 
wick's trees  is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  beauty  and  interest. 
No  wonder  that  many  of  us  so  often  croon  over  that 
simple  couplet: 

"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  as  lovely  as  a  tree." 

Have  you  ever  looked  through  the  branches  and 
tips  of  trees  with  their  fantastic  and  artistic  ramifica- 
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tions  just  at  twilight,  when  the  deepening  blue  above 
and  day's  last,  soft,  golden  light  shone  through  those 
delicate  intricacies!  With  their  artistic  traceries  and 
fret-work  reminding  one  of  some  old-world  candela- 
brum. But,  in  every  forest-nook  we  see  trees  decorat- 
ing the  woods  with  delicate  lace-work. 

Then,  what  a  wonderful  summer  asset  do  trees 
provide,  in  giving  shade  and  coolness!  Think  of  what 
this  means  to  the  busy,  jaded,  tired,  city  or  town 
dweller  escaping  for  a  vacation  from  the  heat  and 
din  of  the  busy  city  or  town-life,  to  haven  amid  trees 
for  awhile,  or  to  motor  along  roads  domed  or  bordered 
in  the  cooling  and  sheltering  greenness  of  trees!  Most 
people  have  experienced  the  relief  that  comes  to  one, 
when,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  they  enter  the  forest. 
But  this  relief  is  based  not  only  on  shade,  but  —  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  shade,  trees  slowly  dispense 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so  moderate  the  heat.  One 
of  Nature's  forms  of  air-conditioning. 

But,  in  so  far  as  the  summer-tourist  is  concerned  — 
or,  indeed  the  holidaying  Canadian,  perhaps  the 
greatest  lure  of  our  trees  is  not  in  their  beauty  or  in 
the  coolness  and  shade  they  provide;  but,  in  the 
health-giving  properties.  Trees  give  out  vitamines. 
They  make  vitamines.  They  wash  and  revivify  the 
air.  Long  ago,  the  poet  Whittier,  when  weary  of  the 
dust,  dirt  and  heat  of  city  and  town,  and  of  people- 
infected  air,  wrote: 

"There's  iron  in  our  northern  winds, 
Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing." 

Medical  experts  have  long  recognized  the  healing 
value  of  the  Canadian  balsam  (New  Brunswick  has 
an  abundance  of  balsam  firs)  and  testify  to  the  fact 
that   "pines   and   firs  laden   the   atmosphere  heavily 
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with  ozone,  and  the  resinous  odors  of  the  evergreens 
are  the  most  beneficial  of  all  tonics  for  the  patient 
suffering  fron  lung  diseases." 

But  it  is  not  from  firs  and  pines  alone  that  health 
and  healing  come  to  the  individual  holidaying  in  a 
thickly-wooded  country.  Everyone  of  those  dancing 
millions  of  leaves  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  are 
breathing  (how  akin  trees  are  to  human  beings),  and 
as  they  breathe  they  are  not  only  bringing  health  and 
energy  to  themselves,  but  to  us.  Even  in  our  school- 
days we  learned  that  these  leaves  are  absorbing  from 
the  air  that  poisonous  gas  —  to  humans,  known  as 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  some  marvelous  way,  in 
those  little  leaf-laboratories,  are  breaking  it  up  into 
carbon  —  which  it  retains,  and  into  oxygen  which 
it  frees  into  the  surrounding  air  to  become  man's 
great  invigorator.  So,  the  next  time  you  motor  over 
one  of  New  Brunswick's  wooded  roads  —  and  there 
are,  in  parts  of  the  Province,  good  motor  roads  that 
run  continuously  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  through 
thickly  forested  territory  —  and  see  multitudinous, 
dancing  leaves,  do  not  regard  them  as  "nothing  but 
leaves,"  but  as  being  each  a  chemical  laboratory, 
more  complicated,  and  performing  more  intricate 
and  beneficial  processes  than  those  conducted  in  any 
university  or  research  institute;  and  these  processes 
providing  free  vitamines  and  health  tonics  for  man- 
kind, and  so  rejuvenating  jaded,  nervous  and  even 
sickly  individuals.  Certainly,  then,  a  well-wooded 
country  is  an  ideal  vacation  land. 

No   wonder   that    the   Bible   in   picturing   an   ideal 
country  had  it  contain    "a  tree  of  life"  with  "leaves' 
for  the  healing  of  the  nation." 
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